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CANTO IIf. 
Tue sun had plunged into the great ocean; the flocks were 
gathered and slowly descending the mountains when Abdias, 
his daughter and Naphtali, as they drew near to Shiloh, per- 
ceived the violet colored tent of the tabernacle. At this sight 
they stopped, bowed to the holy place, and saying a brief prayer 
as they continued their way, soon arrived at the gates. 

There Sadoc and Eleazar, attended by their kindred and 
friends, had been waiting for them some hours. A chosen troop 
of the young maidens of Shiloh, clad in long robes, carrying 
nosegays of lilies,came to meet Rachel. They surrounded her, 
they crowned her with flowers, and led her, as in triumph to 
the pontiff. Rachel kneeled ; Sadoc raised her, embraced her, 
and presented her to Eleazar, whose heart throbbed with de- 
light. The modest bride kept silence. Her betrothed, full of 
his happiness, inebriated with the pleasure of beholding her, did 
not, nevertheless fail to seek his brother. He called for Naph- 
tali, held out his arms, left Rachel to fly to him, and leading 
him to his bride, joined their hands, and placed them upon his 
own heart. Thus did Eleazar, surrounded by all he loved. 
The pontiff followed him with Abdias. The virgins went be- 
fore them, and the people of Shiloh, assembled on their way, 
celebrated the union with cries of joy. 

Arriving at the mansion of the high priest, Sadoc announced 
that the marriage of his son would be sanctified on the morrow by 
a thank-offering. The people then dispersed and the affianced 
were left at liberty. 

Sadoc hastened to offer his guests the fruits and refreshments 
he had provided for them. He occupied himself with Abdias, 


and proposed to the good herdsman to take up his abode in Shi- || 


loh, and finisl: his days with his beloved daughter. ‘ Let us be 
together,’ said Sadoc. ‘Age has need of friends. At our age | 
we have none but our families. The name of father, which | 
makes man indulgent, is also a claim to indulgence. Having 








rams were immolated. The people joined in the pontiff’s prayers ; 
the people asked with him that the new Rachel, no less beauti- 
ful than the first, might be as fruitful as Leah, and that she and 
her spouse might grow old together like Sarah and Abraham. 
The same escort accompanied them back, went with them 
through the city, singing antique hymns, and strewing the 
way with flowers. 

After this ceremony, Sadoc gave them the contract in which 
they had joined to sign. Eleazar’s hand trembled with joy ; 
Rachel’s trembled more. Naphtali had left them; and now 
Eleazar sought him. He found him, brought him back to the 
wedding feast, placed him at his wife’s side, and while the ven- 
erable Sadoc did the honors of the repast to his assembled fam- 
ily, the happy, the amiable Eleazar spoke only to his wife and 
brother of his hope ever to live thus, between two, equally dear 
to his heart — to see his wife and brother love one another, even 
as he loved them both. 

Alas! Rachel and Naphtali blushed as they promised to do 
so. They trembled, fearing that they might be committing a 





i, as they spoke. But Naphtali counted on his virtue, for- 
| tified as it was by friendship; Rachel, who had not so much to 
| support her, was alarmed, and wished to shun the danger. She 


bethought her of a bold project, and executed it on the spot. 








that happy name, we grow old with impunity. The tender care 
which your Rachel might sometimes forget will be supplied by | 
Eleazar. What Eleazar might forget, Rachel will remember. | 
Our hearts will not know our children apart ; we shall. both have | 
doubled our riches. Abdias promised not to leave them. Ra- 
chel thanked him for his promise. She received the amorous- 
ly eager attention of Eleazar gratefully, and Naphtali, hiding 
his grief, carefully composing his features, smiled on his brother 
and Rachel, and congratulated them both. 

Thus passed the evening. When the lamps were extin- 
guished, Sadoc desired his sons to go to the house of a kinsman 
to pass the night. Both went to give themselves up to slumber 
together in the house of Phanuel. But sleep did not visit their 
eyelids that night. Eleazar, who perceived the sadness of 
Naphtali, attributed it to his love of the unknown. Thinking 
to solace his grief by speaking of her, he declared to Naphtali 
that he would soon commence the search with him. Naphtali 
vainly attempted to dismiss his sorrows, and to speak to Elea- 
zar of the happiness he was about to enjoy. Eleazar ever 
brought back the discourse to the ideas he thought uppermost 
in his brother’s mind. Eleazar could not be happy unless his 
brother were so. While he sought to heal the wound, he only 
made it wider. 

At last the brilliant dawn reddened the East. The bride- 
gtoom selected his gayest apparel. Naphtali took pleasure in 
assisting him to dress. Naphtali arranged his long tresses be- 
neath his dazzling tiara, and covered his shoulders with a long 
hyacinthine mantle which had been the prize at the ! warrior 
games of Israel, won by the courage and skill of Naphtali. 
Beautiful in his youth and happiness, Eleazar is yet embellished 
by the cares and gifts of his brother. Both returned to the 
house of Sadoc. They found the Levites in their holiday hab- 
its, the virgins and the people assembled, and waiting for the 
bride at the door. She came forth, clad in a white tunic, her 
brow hidden by an embroidered veil. Timid, agitated, she 
walked after her father with a trembling step, refusing to lean 
on the arm of Naphtali. Eleazar, transported with joy, stepped 
fast at the head of the Levites, arrived first at the tabernacle, 


Profiting by the confusion, she left the apartment, and demand- 
jed a private interview of the unhappy Naphtali. 
| They walked without looking at each other, toward the soli- 
tary fig-tree on the bank of the torrent. Rachel sat down on 
|the ancient trunk, signed to Naphtali to sit beside hetyand thus, 
| with a voice that she endeavored to make firm, bespoke him. 
‘The minutes are dear; do not let us lose them in dissem- 
ibling. Let us not conceal our struggles from ourselves; let us 
| rather conquer our passions. I love you—you adore me. I 
\nenten to confess it. Your virtue has only left me this way to 
|be as good as you are. : 
| ‘I know not what has passed since the fatal day when Elea- 
| zar’s eyes first saw me; [ never wish to know. What I do 


| 


know, and what I am sure of, is, that you have sacrificed your 
‘love for me to your love for your brother. The sacrifice is 
| great and noble, but the object of your passion is the victim as 
| well as you. 
‘ship is still yours. Ah! I feel that he is not to be pitied, who, 
beside the honor of having fulfilled his duty, has the consolation 
of so tender a sentiment. 


You have sacrificed love to friendship — friend- 


‘ Naphtali, have no brother. I am the wife of Eleazar, when 
I would rather have been yours, though it is to you that I owe 

my life. Think you that benefit, my admiration for the painful 
isacrifice you have made, the sight of your continual struggles, 
of your triumphs, would not from day to day strengthen the 
|passion I am bound to extinguish? The more unhappy I see 
|you, the more amiable will you appear. I could sustain my 
own griefs, but not yours. You mustaidme. Fly, fly farjhence. 
If your virtue needs not the precaution, fly for my sake,'for the 
sake of your brother’s peace, for which I declare to you, 1 can- 
not be responsible while you remain near me. Seek, invent a 
pretext; but gofar from Rachel. Return, cured of your passion 
if you can; if you cannot, never return.’ H 

‘She said, and turned to gain the pontiff’s house. Naphtali 
seized her hand to detain her. But scarcely had he touched 
it when he recoiled with affright, sought to collect his thoughts, 
and without raising his eyes to her, spake these sorrowful words. 

‘ My sister, my sister, fear nothing I will but reply to your 
last words. I pledge you my faith to depart this very night. 
I will never see you more —I shall never more see my brother. 
Ah! pardon my tears; I have a right to weep for him. 

‘I feel that I ought to have left you without replying, but 
your peace, my brother’s, demands that I should tell you that 
Eleazar never, to this day, suspected that I had seen you before 
he did. He knew not — I knew not that the maiden — enough, 
sister ; let this interview remain an eternal secret between your 
heart and mine. Let Eleazar never know the sacrifice I make 
for him. It would destroy his happiness and I should lose the 
fruit of it. 

‘I have yet one duty, which for the sake of your honor I must 
fulfil. I will return to you my all, the only pledge of a love 
which will henceforth be a crime. Take back this veil, so dear 
to me, which you let fall at my feet, which since that day has 
rested upon my sad heart. Behold it, Rachel. Let us return. 





brought the victims and presented them to Sadoc. Twelve 








I tremble lest there should be guilt in this conversation. Let it 


at least be useful to my brother. To-morrow, when he, unhappy, 
shall weep my loss, and will have no consolation but yourself, 
say to him, my sister, say to him, Naphtali has told me his 
griefs; he cannot exist without his unknown, who shares his 
heart with you; he has gone to die, sorrowing for her. My 
sister, you may swear it.’ 

At these words, Naphtali presents the vell with a trembling 
hand. 
face. 


Rachel takes it without reply, and throws it over her 
They returned together toward the house. Sadoc came forth 
to meet them. He embraced his daughter Rachel, complaining 
of her long absence, and conducted her to the family who were 
already crying aloud for her. Naphtali left her, scrupulously 
avoided her, and looked around for Eleazar. 

But Eleazar had perceived his spouse and brother leave the 
house together. Yielding to the urgent necessity of his heart 
to be always with them, he had followed them, and seeing them 
seated together, he had made a circuit in order to join them 
without being perceived. It was not distrust, it was not even 
curiosity. Eleazar had no wish to obtain his brother's secrets 
by surprise ; he knew that that so dear a brother had no secrets 
for him. The happy, the affectionate Eleazar, without an ob- 
ject, without reflection, gave. him up to that tender sentiment, 
that confiding candor which is the amiable concomitant of 
friendship which never fears to offend, because it is not capable 
of being offended, and bears with all it would pardon. 

As he approached, concealed by the foliage, he saw Naphtali 
give Rachel the veil he wore in his bosom, and which Eleazar 
He heard the last 
Those words, that veil, discovered 


knew for that belonging to the unknown. 
words uttered by Naphtali. 
all. Eleazar learned the virtues and the struggles of his brother, 
and the grief of Rachel. He stood mournful, motionless, his 
head upon his breast, his hands hanging downward, leaning 


Te saw, he heard no more. 


Shadows 
Like the thun- 


derstricken, he had seen the flash and felt the pang. 


against the fig-tree. 
swam overhiseyes. Grief quenched his heart. 

In the mean while, Rachel and her brother had gained their 
father’s house. As soonas Eleazar recovered, his eyes sought 


them, but in vain. 





He felt a horrid joy at seeing himself free 
and alone. He dragged himself to the bank of the torrent, 
| gazed on the foaming waters, measured its depth, and exclaimed, 
all at once giving himself up to despair — 

Were I to suf- 
|fer alone, my respect for thy holy decrees would enable me to 


| «God of goodness, I only ask thee for justice. 


| bear my misery. But my wife, my brother, are unhappy, and 
only on my account. They will daily become more wretched ; 
they will be miserable as long as I behold the light. It is no 
longer in my pov-er to refuse their sacrifice; I may not accept 
it; I am forbidden to sorrow with them. All that was the con- 
|solation of life, love, friendship, virtue, only unite to multiply 
| my agonies. O, mighty God! be my judge ; my brother will 
|die for me, and his death will make me more to be pitied. 


Mine will give peace to him.’ 

With these words Eleazar was about to plunge into the middle 
of the gulf, but at the moment his eyes wildly turned toward 
the house of his father, in which the good old man reared him, 
where he heard songs of joy, and prayers for his welfare. He 
stopped, grasped a branch of the fig-tree, gazed on the seat of 
| turf where he had so many times, from childhood upward, sat with 
| Naphtali, and where they had so often vowed to live and die to- 
gether. A calmer sorrow succeeded to his transports of grief 
He had not wept, but now the tears streamed from his eyes, 
and solaced him; his faculties, his reason, his natural mildness 
‘No, no,’ said he, sobbing, ‘I cannot die here. | 





returned. 
will not profane the asylum of nature, the retreat of friendship, 
by a voluntary death. This spot where my father embraced me, 
where my brother so loved me, is a holy, fearful place. The 
most reasonable grief has no right to disturb the peace of others. 
E will fly, fly to some corner of earth where love and friendship 
ase not, as to an asylum from despair.’ 

With a rapid step he ascended the bank of the torrent. He 





found rocks in the channel which mrde the passage easy, gained 
the opposite bank, clomb the mountain, and plunged into the 
desert. 

In the mean while, Naphtali sought and asked for his brother. 
Rachel, Sadoc and Abdias, seeing the hours elapse, believed that 
he was in the tabernacle, praying to the Lord. Day gave place 








to night, and Naphtali, sombre, uneasy, had returned from the 
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tabernacle. He searched the field, stopped at the fig-tree and 
called loudly on Eleazar; but he only heard the precipitous tor- 
rent reply. More alarmed than he was willing to own, he ques- 
tioned his father, his family, his friends, pressed his interoga- 
tories with impatience, and without waiting for answers. Agi- 
tated, he ran, returned, at last discovered that his brother had 
been seen going toward the torrent. Forthwith the ardent 
Naphtali, forgetting Rachel, and his love and his intentions, 
took a branch of pine, lighted it, and flew to search the banks 
of the stream by its light. 

The young Levites, friends and companions of the unfortu- | 
nate Eleazar, imitated his brother. All, carrying lighted torches, 
followed Naphtali, searched the paths, clomb the desert rocks. 
They scattered themselves upon the mountains, crying aloud. 
Sadoc, Abdias and Rachel, remained on the other side, listened 
to these doleful sounds; the echoes which repeated them, the 
profound horror of the darkness, the spectacle of the fires wan- 
dering in obscurity, all augmented the terror which froze their 
hearts. 


| 





The night passed in these sad researches, and Eleazar was 
not found. Long after the sunrise, Naphtali, his hair dishev- 
elled, deadly pale, his feet torn and bleeding, came back to Sa-| 
doc. He pressed his hand without uttering a word ; he did not | 
look at Rachel. Standing still and motionless, he presented to | 
his companions the refreshments that were offered to him, mere- | 

' ly wetting his own lips, threw a wolf skin over his shoulders, | 
seized his bow and quiver, and was about to depart again. 


| 
But an old herdsman entered, bearing garments soiled with |! 


The old man | 

‘ Should you know,’ he asked, ‘ the | 
With these words he laid at Sadoc’s | 
feet the tiara of Eleazar and the hyacinthine mantle, wherewith | 
Naphtali had decorated him. Sadoc fell into the arms of Abdias 


sandand mud. Naphtali uttered a cry of affright. 


addressed himself to Sadoc. 


garment your son wore?’ 


atseeing them. Naphtali threw himself upon the mantle, pressed | 


wishes. I have just announced to the elders of the people, that 
I intend to deliver into their hands the censer and the ephod. 
|My trembling hands can no longer immolate the consecrated 
| victims ; my mind, weakened by age, is no longer capable to 
‘celebrate the glories of the Eternal. If my Eleazar lived I 
|should still have all my powers. The elders would have cho- 
sen you to fill my station, but I declined the honor in your 
I already read in your heart that you had need of soli- 
\tude. Yes, Naphtali, let us leave the world, let us hide from 
| men. The unhappy are the only fit companions for one another. 
| Abdias and I and Rachel will love you and weep with you.’ 

| He seized Rachel's hand, joined it with his son’s, declaring, 
|in the words of the law, that the issue of their union should have 
the name and the rights of children of Eleazar. He besought 
the God of Jacob to bless the new bond that made him the father 
of Rachel a second time. The betrothed scarcely dared to cast 
on each other a single glance of mingled grief, piety and timid 
love, as they listened. 

From that moment, Naphtali, Rachel, Sadoc and the venerable 
Abdias became strangers to the world, and almost believed them- 
selves alone on earth. They lived only for affection, tenderness 
and labor. Abdias added to the fields of Sadoc with the price of 
|his house and herds at Luza, and planted vines and olives. 
These fields maintained the family, and yet left them something 
to spare for the poor; and the poor were the only part of man- 
kind by whom they were not forgotten. Naphtali, rising with 








name. 





the early dawn, opened the bosom of earth, and sowed wheat 
and barley, or pruned the vines, or propped their young branches, 
or cultivated the olive trees. When the sun inflamed the hori- 
zon with his noontide blaze, Naphtali sought shelter in the| 
humble cottage. Rachel would come forth to meet him, and | 


the simple sight of her would alleviate his fatigues. He would | 


walk hand and hand with her to the table, and the old men would 





rise to embrace them. The diligent helpmeet would bring the 


it to his pale lips, and cried, ‘O my brother!’ and fell senseless.|| only dish she had made ready. They would enjoy the frugal | 
Presently recovering himself, he broke his bow, his arrows, tore || repast, prolonged only by the pleasure of being together. After- | 


: ; ; aed 
his raiment and drew nigh the old herdsman. ‘ Tell me,’ he | 
cried, with a ferocious voice, ‘ tell me, where did you find these | 


relics ?’ —‘ At daybreak this morning,’ replied the old man fright- || her spouse to the tomb of his brother. There, kneeling side by | jis Rachel; my father’s, Naphtali. 


ened, ‘near the naked rock from which the torrent precipitates | 
itself. The tiara was upon the brink, the mantle lower down, | 
in the water.’ | 

Naphtali looked at the herdsman and signed to him to with- | 
draw. The young Levites crowded around the sombre young | 


| ward all would go forth and share the rustic toils,and when the | 
| sun hid his face in the Western clouds, Rachel would go with | 


side, their faces laid upon the stone, they meditated in silence, | 
or, if sometimes they spoke, it was always of Eleazar, to recall | 
his action# or his works. Never was that spot profaned by any | 
other discourse ; never did Naphtaliand Rachel dare to call each | 
| other by the name of husband and wife. 





man, but he repulsed them, and demanded to be left alone.|| Thus passed the days and the months. Twelve moons had | 
Groaning, they went, tu spread the sad, the terrible news of|| changed, and Rachel was the happy mother of a son. He took 
Eleazar’s death in Shiloh. The whole people, who loved him, |! the name of Eleazar ; and this name seemed to augment the love 
uttered cries of grief, put ashes on their heads, and condemned | | of the family for him. Never was babe more beautiful ; never | 
themselves to ten daysof mourning. All Israel wept for the son || did infant manifest grace and intelligence earlier than the young | 
of her benefactor. Alas! the unfortunate Sadoc, recalled tolife||Eleazar. Scarcely had he numbered four Summers when he | 
by Rachel, heard these lamentable cries. He fell on his knees, | understood, he remembered the instructions of Sadoc. The good 
raised his hands and cried with a feeble voice, ‘ Eleazar ! Elea- || old man could not leave him a moment. 


zar! O my dear, dear Eleazar!’ 





He snatched him from 
At this name Naphtali ap-|| Rachel to carry him in his own feeble arms ; he led him to the | 
peared, threw himself into his father’s arms, tried to speak, but || field and raised him above his own head, that his little hands | 
sobs choked his utterance. With all his efforts, he could but | might gather the fruit whose beauty attracted him; he invented 
repeat after his sire,‘ Eleazar! Eleazar! O my dear Eleazar!’ |/ amusements for the child and shared them with him. The ven- | 
\|erable pontiff, whose white beard descended below his girdle, 
|| played upon the green sod with his son’s offspring. Abdias| 
| shared their sports, and Rachel, as she looked at them, left the 
Sadoc, on the brink of the!| wheel with which she was spinning her father’s garments, to' 
grave, had wished for death, but the affection of Naphtali, the || wipe away the tears of joy which mingled with her-smiles. | 
attentions of Rachel had joined the broken thread of his lan- || Soon the child became more vigorous, demanded more serious | 
guishing existence. Abdias left him not; Abdias spake to him || cares of Sadoc. Sadoc was determined to have the sole charge | 
of Eleazar, whom both called son. This common name oni || afi sundiong andinstructing him. He taught him to read the holy | 
The sad Rachel, habited in mourn- law, he engraved on his young heart the precepts of the Eter- | 
ing, her head covered with a funeral veil, bestowed ner conso- || nal. Already could Eleazar read the commandments given to! 
lations equally on both. Naphtali, become reserved, or fearing,|| Moses. He could relate by what marvellous miracles the Lord | 
perhaps, unconsciously, to be near Rachel, passed long days, || accomplished the deliverance of his people from Egypt. He| 
alone, at the foot of the fig-tree. There his hands had raised a'| delighted Sadoc and his mother by his memory, by his intelli-| 
humble monument of turf. There, under a polished stone, he | gence, and when Naphtali returned from his labor, the young) 
had hidden the vestments of his brother. This vain memorial ] Eleazar, seated on the knees of his tutor, his grandsire, his friend, | 
diverted his grief. He went thither at dawn. He seemed to || related to his astonished sire how Joseph, sold by his brethren, | 
suffer less there, for there he imagined himself nearer his|| raised and forgave them. The old man listened to the child and| 
brother. ||repeated every word after him in a lower tone. He imagined 
In the mean while the old Sadoc, a religious observer of the || that he was learning that beautifully touching story for the first | 
law of Moses, seeing the time of Rachel’s mourning expire,|| time ; he wept for the ancient Jacob when Benjamin was taken 
called upon Naphtali. ‘My son,’ said he, in the presence of || from him. At that part he strained Eleazar closer to his bosom, 
Abdias and his daughter, ‘ you know the law of Israel. It com- | and Naphtali, looking at Rachel, could not forbear weeping when 
mands you to take your brother’s widow to wife. The cher-|| the infant repeated his brother’s name. 
ished name of Eleazar ought not to perish in Israel — your! 
children must revive it.’ | fo 


CANTO IV. 


Sixty and ten daysthad ¢lapsed. 


them love to weep together. 


Nine years passed away, and now Eleazar sometimes went 
; ; | tth alone. He hadabow and arrows. Lively, active, like his 
At these words Naphtali reproached himself with the joy he | sire, he sought the heron and the sea eagle along the bank of the 
felt. His brow grew red; his heart throbbed in spite of its'| torrent. And soon he crossed the waters, clomb the mountain 


madness. The joy he felt seemed to him an offence against | tops and went in pursuit of the fawns. Rachel and Sadoc mur- 
brotherly love. | 


| mured at these solitary excursions; Naphtali, more indulgent, 
‘O my father!’ he cried, ‘IT have adored Rachel long. Obe- |! but smiled on the young Eleazar. It pleased him to see his child 
dience to the law will be the fulfilment of my dearest wish. || display a spirit so much beyond his strength, and Eleazar, per- 
But Eleazar is not, and 1—shall I be happy? Rachel, pardon || cieving it, gave himself up to his love of abne. 

these words; pardon me, all of you, if I demand that immedi-||_ This disposition is one that soon gathers strength. Every day, 
ately after our marriage, the most profound solitude shall cher- || after having shared the common repast, Eleazar, armed with his 


ish, augment, if that be possible, my eternal grief.’ | bow, disappeared, and returned not till evening. At night he 


| | 


| ° ° ye ar? 
|| took me to his hiding place, and it is not far hence. 


fruits were for Rachel; the birds for Sadoc. The surprised 
mother and grandsire could not understand how their boy, yet 
so young, could climb to the tops of palm trees. They reproach- 
ed him with exposing himself, and above all, with being so much 
absent from them. But Eleazar had the art to reassure them, to 
banish their inquietude, and by caressing them preserved his 
liberty. 

One day the child, contrary to his custom, had gone forth at 
sunrise, and the hour of evening sacrifice passed, and he came 
not. Rachel, already in tears, had sent Naphtali to search the 
borders of the torrent. She herself, wandering on its banks, had 
sat down beneath the fig-tree, when suddenly she perceived her 
son. His face was pale and his eyes were drowned in tears. 
‘What is the matter, my son?’ cried Rachel. ‘ Hasten to tell 
your mother.’ 

‘ Alas!’ the boy replied, ‘ my grief betrays asecret that I have 
sworn never to reveal. And now I will confide it to none but 
you. Youwillkeep it, mother; you will keep it, 1 am sure, and 
you will aid my friend.’ 

At these words Rachel, more surprised than ever, promised 
every thing her son asked, softly wiped away his tears, and ca- 
ressing him, listened. 

‘You will now know,’ said Eleazar, ‘ why I left you so often. 
When you have heard me, you will readily forgive me. 

‘It was in the last moon when I dared one day to cross the 
torrent. I had descended yonder ridge when I discovered a poor 
man, covered with rags, sitting under a rock. His hair fell upon 
his forehead, his beard descended to his breast, which was half 
naked. His face was livid and he seemed sick and suffering. I 
was not frightened, however; on the contrary, I felt inter- 
ested in him. I had some fruit that I had taken from the table 
about me, and I offered it to him. 

‘¢ Myson,’ said he, ‘I have no need of what your goodness of- 
What is 
your name, my son? Who are the happy parents to whom the 
Lord has given the most charitable of children?’ 
replied. ‘The venerable Sadoc, the 
ancient pontiff of Israel, is my grandfather. 


fers me ; but [ do need such a benefactor as yourself. 


‘ My name is Eleazar,’ 
My mother’s name 
In respecting and loving the 
poor, I but obey their precepts. 

‘Scarcely had [ said these words, when the man came toward 
me, took me in his arms, and held me a long while to his breast. 
He said nothing, but he sighed, and J felt his tears fall upon my 
cheeks. 

‘*Do not be surprised at the love I testify for you,’ he said. 
‘I owe my life to Sadoc, and [ cannot see his grandson without 
transport; but you must not be offended by it.’ Then he began 
to smile, and [ saw very well that he was not accustomed to 





ithat. I took his hand. Come with me, said I; I will lead you 
‘to Sadoc. He caresses me yet more than usual when I bring 
‘him a poor man. —‘ No,’ he replied, casting down his eyes, ‘I 
am banished from Shiloh for an involuntary crime. I were lost 
‘did I return thither. You see, my child, how great my confi- 


| dence is in you; my life is in your hands. 


| 
| 


| will take me and condemn me to frightful tortures.’ 


If you tell any one 
that I am hidden in these mountains, that you saw me here, they 

‘ These words made me tremble. I promised him that I would 
loop his secret, and that I would return to see him. The next 
day I did return, and found him waiting for me on the same spot. 
| Satisfied with my punctuality, and confiding in my promises, he 
It is a small 
grotto, hidden among rocks, and I saw nothing in it but some 
date tree branches. The dates served him for food and the 
boughs for a bed. ‘This is my dwelling,’ he said; ‘I do not 
flatter myself that it contains any inducement for you to visit 
me often. Yet you will make me very happy if you will come 
This morning, and ever since daybreak, I have been 
rambling over the mountains, and with much difficulty I have 
succeeded in catching two wild pigeons alive. Since you like 
birds, I will learn to catch them. The desire of pleasing you 
will give me strength and dexterity.’ 

‘He then gave me two pigeons in a cage of rushes. These, 
mother, were the first I brought you. All the things I brought 
home came from him. This man, so good, so attentive to me, 
even while I am out of his sight, caught doves in traps for me, 
and gave me the choicest fruits. He returned to his cave to 
wait for me, and I found him sitting at his door, with his gifts 
in his hand. The pleasure they gave me was also visible in his 
eyes. He embraced me, placed me near him, sometimes took 
me on his knees, and when he had looked at me a long while, 
we began toconverse again. He talked to me about you, mother, 
and my father and my grandfather. He took a deep interest in 
you, and made me repeat all your words. I loved these conver- 
sations; I loved to visit so good, so tender a friend, and I said 
to myself, ‘Since I am the only one he has in the world to con- 
sole him, I must see him often.’ 

‘To-day | went to him very early, because he was sick yester- 
day. I took some milk privately, in hopes that it would do him 
good. Ah! mother; he is worse since yesterday. 
on his bed. He took the milk, squeezed my hand and thanked: 
me, but I could see that he could hardly conceal his pain. 1 


sometimes. 








‘My dear son,’ interrupted Sadoc, ‘I have anticipated your| would bring home wild pigeons or newly gathered dates. The 


could not leave him, mother, and I would not have left him yet, 





[ found him | 
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if it had not come into my head that you might help him. O 
come, come with me — you will save his life perhaps.’ 

So spake Eleazar. Rachelembraced him sobbing. ‘Amiable 
child,’ said she. ‘ How good and feeling is your young heart! 
How happy I am in being your mother! Yes, my son, I will 
go with you. Let us not lose a moment.’ 

She rose and hastened to the house. Naphtali had just re- 
turned from seeking his son. Rachel hastened to tell him all 
she had heard. Her spouse wept for joy, and agreed to accom- 
pany them to the cave of the solitary. He took oil and wine. 
Rachel took other provisions, and they set forth toward the 
mountain, guided by Eleazar. , 

Eleazar hurried them. At the door of the cave the child prayed 
them to stop. He entered alone and spoke to the recluse on his 
ped of pain. ‘O my friend! forgiveme. I have revealed your 
secret, in hopes to do you good. Be not alarmed, my friend; I 
bring you my father and mother.’ . 

‘What say you, my son?’ said the dying man, raising him- 
self. ‘What! Naphtali— Rachel! I shall embrace you once 
more! O God of goodness, give me strength! ’ : 

At these words, at this voice, Naphtali utters a terrible cry ; 
he knows the voice. He flies into the cavern, and falls upon, 
embraces his brother. It ishim—itis Eleazar. Rachel beholds 
her firsthusband. Mute, pale, she sustains Naphtali, whose head 
had fallen on his brother’s bosom. The astonished boy looks on 
with tearful eyes, and the dying Eleazar, passing his arm round 
Naphtali, holds out his hand to Rachel and bids the child not to 
weep. 

When their emotions had somewhat subsided, all three con- 
templated each other, without the power to speak. Eleazar was 
the first to gather force, and leaning upon his brother, spake 
these words. 

‘ Naphtali, my time presses ; let me take advantage of the last | 
moment in which I can yet call you brother. Do not disturb | 
the holy pleasure I feel in regarding you. Think, O my only 
friend, that your Eleazar dies happier than he lived. 

‘ Even on the day of my wedding, I saw you return to Rachel 
the veil you carried in your bosom, under the fig-tree. That 
word tells all, my brother —I did what you would have done. |} 

‘J left, on the bank of the torrent, my garments soiled with | 
mud, that my death might not be doubted, that the law might} 
compel you to respect my widow. I said to myself, he may 
enjoy happiness yet, and I felt myself encouraged to die. 

‘1 departed and went | knew not whither. I went from Ca- 
naan into the land of Emath. I hoped to forget Rachel — vain 





hope! I could not live without Rachel and my brother. I we 
| 


grape on the gathered vine. After nine years of wo, fruitless | 


wo, which neither gave me the death I wished, nor the forget- | 


myself in the universe, solitary, abandoned, like the forgotten 


fulness I sought, I came toward Shiloh in spite of myself. 1| 
halted in these mountains. Here J hid myself in the day — in| 





the night I wandered about your dwelling. I trembled lest I 
should be seen, yet I burned to see you. : 


‘ At last, one evening, seated behind a rock, opposite the fig- 
tree, | saw my brother leading Rachel by the hand —[ knew 
him. 1 was obliged to hold fast to the rock, to prevent myself'| 
from running to you. You came and kneeled by a grassy tomb ; i 
your tears fell on that tomb, and I heard the name of Eleazar || 
pronounced with sobs. Ah! brother, seeing my wife that mo- || 
ment was a recompense for nine years of misery. They love | 
me still, cried I. 1 dare no longer call myself unhappy. | 

‘From that moment I resolved to dwell here. I sought, | 

| 





found this cave. The fruit of the date trees was my food; the 
water of the torrent my drink. I saw you every evening — 
what more could [ desire? 1] reproached myself for causing || 
your tears, but I enjoyed them. I should have desired to see | 
you consoled, but then I should have been more to be pitied. | 

|| 





‘ Heaven soon sent in a greater happiness. [Isaw your son — 





I attracted him by gifts, by affectionate attentions, by my love. 
O what happy moments he has given me! What transport my || 
heart felt when holding him on my knees and looking at him in| 
silence I said, this is the child of Rachel and Naphtali! In him 
my wife and brother live united!’ 1 pressed him to my bosom, || 
and imagined that I embraced you both. He returned my ca-|| 
resses, and [ thought myself in your arms. 
‘ That happiness has passed like the hours of a single morning. | 
I am dying, brother — blessed be the will of the Lord!’ [ ought, 
indeed, to pay for the pleasure of seeing you, with my life —| 
the price is not too great. O that I could also strain my good i} 
and virtuous father to my bosom! You must tell him— Ah!!! 
you will tell him — or rather, let him not know my death. Open 
not his wounds afresh; let him not again weep the son he has 
wept so much already. Draw near, Naphtali. Draw near, Ra- 
chel—and you, beloved Eleazar, my child, my son, my last friend. 





Come — come — give me your hands. Give me yours also, that 
I may join them upon my heart. Alas! it beats no longer — yet 
it loves you still. Adieu — be consoled —be happy —but do 
not forget me. 


Temper, — If we consider how much the comfort and uneasi- 
ness of all around us depends on the state of our temper, we 








would surely endeavor to render it sweet and accommodating. 


STANZAS 





Original. 





—_— — alas! 
Where is thy head? —~ —— Shakspeare 


Berore the frown of power, 
A fair and lovely land 
Bowed like the cedar in the shower, 
And trembled to withstand. 
Her spirit was not bent ; 
Her soul was stern and high ; 
But age its firmness had not lent ; 
She feared her strength to try. 


But closer day by day 
The links of power were drawn ; 
Her prayers were cast unheard away — 
Her threatenings smiled upon. 
Strong in a righteous cause — 
In rights insulted, strong — 
At length the flashing sword she draws, 
And springs to avenge the wrong. 


From forest, hill and plain, 
Her hardy sons arise ; 

The notes of Freedom’s thrilling strain 
Re-echo from the skies. 
While, noblest with the great, 
And first among the strong, 

The oppressor in his palace sate 
Amid a glittering throng. 


‘Send forth across the sea 
Army and fleet to tame 

The miscalled strife of liberty — 
Rebellion’s rising flame.’ 

The proud and bright array 
Traversed the waste of waves: 
They deemed not that the watery way 

Conducted to their graves. 


Those hostile armies trod 

That struggling country’s shore. 
Where rest they now? Beneath the sod 

Which late their banners bore. 

In confidence they came 

To crush young Freedom’s bloom ; 
Their hearts, elated, dreamed of fame. 

What found that host? A tomb. 


- * * ¥* * 


A century’s tardy wheel 

Has half its circuit rolled : 
Low ona grassy summit kneel 

Youth, manhood, warrior old. 

On many a furrowed face 

The proud tear you may see, 
As Webster’s glowing periods trace 

The conflict of the free. 


And why upon that spot 
Have youth and veteran met? 
°T is that oblivion may not blot 
A grateful country’s debt — 
To raise a pile in air 
O’er battle’s bloody scene, 
To future ages to declare 
The strife that there had been. 


* * * * * 


Two lustrums have gone by — 
The third its course begun ; 
The stranger sneering lifts his eye ; 
That work is still undone. 
The aged man, who bled 
Where stands that headless cone, 
Sighs that his country’s pride is dead — 
That gratitude has flown. 


A monument it stands, 
But not a trophy fair 
Of Freedom honoring the bands 
Who nobly perished there ; 
No — but to tell the world 
That wealth is dearer far 
Than patriot banner wide unfurled 
In Freedom’s glorious war ;— 


That calculation cold 

Hath dimmed the glowing flame 
Which nerved the sturdy men of old 

Power’s haughty pride to tame. 

When shall that hateful stain 

Be blotted from the land ? 
When shall that pile above the plain 

In finished beauty stand ? 


Is there no heart to feel 
The spot upon our name ? 

Is there no generous hand to heal 
The rankling wound of Fame ? 
Alas! that space so brief 
May weave such potent spell 

To blot remembrance from that leaf 
Which history loves so well. 


SUGGESTED BY THE VIEW OF AN UNFINISHED MONUMENT. 





SORROWS OF A STAMMERER, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 





Original. 





Cares Row.ey was the only son of a zealous parson of New 
England. When quite a lad, Charles gave proof of an active 
and enquiring mind, a memory like a steel plate, an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, and a disposition eminently calculated to 
win the regard of all good people. But, unfortunately, the 
high hopes which his parents had built upon him were, in a 
great measure, frustrated by an acquired habit of stammering 
in his speech. The organs of speech were not defective; but 
Charles’ ideas flowed so rapidly, pile on pile, that his tongue 
refused to move forward under such a burthen, and like a stub- 
born and overloaded horse, it kicked and spattered the words 
about so sadly, that they came to the listener in detached pieces, 
like a mince pie that has tumbled from the mouth of the oven 
and scattered the raisins, suet and crust over the hearth. Had 
Charles been let alone when this habit first began to hurt his 
delivery, he might have mastered it in time; but Parson Row- 
ley was one of those busy people who cannot avoid showing 
their authority, every moment when it can be exerted on so de- 
fenceless a creature asa child. He set himself to work to cure 
his son’s defect very much like a gardener who, being impa- 
tient for the growth of his trees, should begin pulling and jerk- 
ing the branches in order to draw them out to a greater length. 
Charles had not lacked confidence previous to his acquiring 
this unfortunate habit; but after being severely reprimanded 








HI 


| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| for it several times, he began to be afraid to speak at all. His 
\| 


| bashfulness before strangers increased to such a degree that he 
|dreaded the approach of a visiter, and his very home became 
|a place of torment to him. His father resolutely commenced 
icuring him of his impediment. He would give Charles a Tes- 
| tament, and ordered him to read aloud; and then standing over 


|| the trembling youth with a cudgel, he would fall to beating him 


| whenever he hesitated at a word, or faltered in his speech. — 
| i . . ‘ 
| Under this wholesome regimen, Charles’ impediment grew 


|| and flourished like the church amid the bufletings of the bea- 


i\then. He lost all confidence and self-respect — his disposition 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| was soured, and he became an inveterate and incurable stam- 


|merer. Parson Rowley, instead of recollecting that his son’s 


'| defect was similar to that of Moses, Demosthenes, Maro, and 
|| another great man whom modesty forbids me to mention, began 


i] 


! 


| 
| 





| to despise the ill-starred boy, and to treat him more like a hired 
| servant than a son. 

Charles grew up, and went forth into the world. At the age 
| of nineteen, he travelled into an adjoining state, with the inten- 
|tion of opening a school. He prudently sent an agent around 
| the town to drum up pupils, and pasted advertisements in the 
| principal hotels and other places of resort. In due time, poor 


| Charles opened his school. He was surrounded by a score of 


| 


unwashed urchins, who had never before seen the inside of a 
ischool room, together with half a dozen lads and lasses who 
| read in the Testament. 

He called up his reading class, and ordered the boy at the 
head to proceed. The lad read poorly, and Charles, according 
to general usage, proceeded to read a few verses aloud, for 
the imitation of the pupils :— 

‘In the be-be—beginning woo-woo-woo war-war-was the 
wor-wor-word woo-woo-was God.’ 

The lad then commenced —‘In the be-be-beginning woo- 
woo-was’ — 

‘St-st-st-stop you sas-sas-sas-sas saucy f-f-fellow!’ cried 
Charles. ‘ Wkor-whor-whorwhat do you m-m-mean ?— 
T-t-t-take your s-s-s-seat!’ 

The schelar, not knowing in what he had offended, went off 
to his seat, shaking his head with impotent anger. Charles let 
the class read in their own way, thinking that they would un- 
derstand him in time. 


When the school was dismissed, the lads ran over the green, 
mimicking their master’s speech aloud, highly pleased with the 
novel manner of his talking. They went home and commenced 
stammering for the edification of their mothers. ‘ Why do you 
talk in that manner?’ said one of the dames to her two boys, 
who had come bouncing into the house, vociferating in an un- 
known tongue. 

‘ We-we-we are ]-]-]-learning to t-t-talk like the master’ — 
was the reply. Now the good woman did not know but that 
all this was very proper. She had heard of Greek and Latin, 
and concluded that her children were already initiated into a 
| knowledge of the dead languages. But there were other pa- 
rents in town who‘ knew a hawk from a handsaw,’ and it was 
quickly buzzed about that the new master taught stuttering at 
his school. Poor Charles was then obliged todecamp. He re- 
solved lo try his luck in New York. On his journey thither in 
the stage, he found himself in company with a gentleman who 
was travelling with his family —one member of which was a 
little girl not more than five years of age. Like many stam- 
merers, Charles was desirous of showing his colloquial powers. 
The little girl watched the contortions and swellings of the 








youth’s countenance with silent admiration, when, looking up 
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in her father’s face, she said very quietly, ‘ Pa,’ is that gen- 
tleman trying to tie a not with his face ?’ 

This produced a titter among the passengers, and the morti- 
fied Charles was silent during the remainder of the journey. 
On his arrival in the city, he procured a situation as clerk in a 
dry goods store. He entered the store, and took his station be- 
hind the counter. A young miss came tripping in, and inquired 
the price of some article. 

‘We ch-ch-ch-char-char’ — 

‘ Never mind, sir,’ interrupted she, briskly, ‘I have another 
errand around the corner, and will go there first. I will get 
back in time to catch your word when it comes out’—and 
away she went. 

This was a severe blow to the youth, who had that morning 
put onaclean dickey, greased his sprouting whiskers, and ar- 
ranged the corners of his mouth into such an amiable and im- 
posing simper that he imagined himself irresistible to every 
thing which wore petticoats. But he was not doomed to perish 
incontinently. Fate preserved him for more trials. He found 
that the good people of New Yerk took as little notice of his 
impediment as they did cf him. It was only occasionally that 
his employer told him to ‘sing it!’ when he boggled at a hard 
word; and all the customers were not as rude as the untamed 
miss with whom he first had to deal. But he sometimes found 
himse!f an object ef compassion —and he would see a smile 
gathering upon the ruby lips of some divine young creature, 
when his mouth was working like a laboring mountain to 
bring forth a word of no great importance. Were I to say that 
Charles was happy, I should be guilty of violating that truth to 
which I aim to adhere so closely in all my lucubrations. But 
the night of despair lasts not for ever; and even now was the 
dawn of hope at hand. Charles was sitting upon the counter 
with a wobegone air, when a young man entered, big with 
important tidings. He inquired of Charles if his name was 
not Rowley. Charles confessed that it was. The youth then 
drew out a newspaper, and pointed to the following advertise- 
ment: — 

‘Mr. Waters begs leave to inform those gentlemen and la- 
dies who are afilicted with impediments in their speech, such 
as stammering, hesitation, lisping, and sputtering, that he has 
discovered a cure, both radical and easy, for these distressing 
misfortunes. Having once been an inveterate stammerer my- 
self, and having been cured ty the application of rules known 
only-to myself and those whom I have instructed, 1 trust that 
the public will be convinced that there is no mistake in this 
matter.’ 

‘Indeed!’ cried Charles. ‘ We-we-well, my d-d-dear sir, 
I am v-v-very much obliged to you. I wi-wi-wi!l see him di- 
rectly.’ 

‘That’s right,’ cried the other. ‘I ca-ca-ca-can re-re-rec- | 

ommend this m-m-inan, for he eu-cu-cu-cured me.’ 

‘Ts it p-p-possible!’ said the infatuated Charles; ‘ we-we- 


well, he must be good for something then, if he has su-su-suc- |} 


. . | 
ceeded in cu-cu-curing su-su-su-such a bad st-st-stammerer 


as you are!’ 

Charles begged a next door neighbor to ‘look out for his 
door,’ while he went out a little ways; and then locking arms 
with his good angel, they marched off to the miraculous phy- 
sician, the young stranger blowing and sputtering in praise of 
the good Samaritan until they reached his door. Charles fol- 
lowed his conductor up a dark flight of stairs to the third story, 
when a door was opened and our hero was at once introduced 
upon the scene of action. The room was spacious and con- 
tained a large number of individuals of both sexes and of va- 
rious ages. This multitude were all talking at once, and clam- 





orous and horrible was the uproar. Stammering in all its) 
branches was here displayed —from the gaping lock-jaw spasms, | 
wherein the patient stretched asunder his jaws as if about to 
swallow a whale, to the whispering miss whose lips parted and | 
closed with the rapidity of a chopping knife, so that her words, 
came forth in unintelligible atoms. The presiding genius of 
this Babel sat in one corner, luxuriously napping in his arm- 
chair. Charles’ companion gently jogged his elbow and he 
awoke. He was quickly informed that a new patient stood be- 
fore him. 

‘O, yes-cer-cer-cer-certainly,’ said the wonderful man — 
‘ta-ta-take a chair, sir. I ca-ca-can remove your impe-pe- 
pediment, sir. 1 cu-cu-cured myse-se-se-self by the sa-sa- 
same r-r-r-rules that I shall apply to you.’ 

Charles desired to know if he had cured any person besides 
Mr. L , the youth who brought him there. 

‘Oi--oi-oi-oi-yes,’ returned Waters— ‘ I-I-I-I have cu-cu- 
cured a number. He-he-here is a gentleman who has b-b-been 
with me only thr-thr-thr-three months, and is early cu-cu-cur- 
ed. Do you not th-th-th-think, Mr. Crookjaw, that m-m-my 
r-r-rules have he-he-helped you 2’ 





The gentleman thus addressed was a great country booby, 
who had, during his stay in town, accumulated so much flesh, 
that his eyes looked like two green cranberries sunk in a dump- 
ling. It was evident that the lad was living here at his parent’s 
expense, and that he was too well pleased with the indolent 
manner of life which he led, to desire a sudden return to the 








plough-tail. Tothe interrogatory of his preceptor he answered 
— snapping his jaws like an alligator catching flies, and occa- 
sionally exhibiting his rusty teeth —‘ Wor-r-r-r-wo0- Woo-wo0- 
wall-yor-yor-yaw-ye-ye-yes, sir.’ 

During the whole of the time required to give utterance to 
those two short words, the preceptor was bawling to the top of 
his voice —‘ Mi-mi-mi-mind the rules now, Mr. Crookjaw! 
A-a-attend to the inst-st-st-structions, sir!’ 

Then turning toa young lady who was sitting sedately by 
nis side, the preceptor asked her the same question. She re- 
plied, ‘ Pit-a pit-a pit-a nippa-nippa-nippi-t-t I think so.’ 

‘You s-s-see, sir— here are my p-p-pupils — you can qu-qu- 
question any of them,’ said Waters, ‘ and th-they wi-wi-will all 
answer you alike. I-I have the only su-su-sure cu-cu-cure for 
imped-ped-pediments. Th-th-there is a Mr. and Mrs. Ch-ch- 
|Chapman, who have c-c-come here from Phi-phi-philadelphia. 
She-sheer qu-quackery, sir! They are only pre-pretenders, 
depend upon it. — They have be-be-been trying to get away my 
pu-pupils— but my pupils wo-wo-wo-wont leave me.’ 

But Charles left him, becoming perfectly convinced that 

nothing was to be gained by dancing attendance on a man who 
| stammered worse than he did. 

| The subsequent course of our hero is not very well known, 
‘but there is some account related of a youth who made an un- 
| ewenennie application at a gentleman’s house in Chamber Street 
for the station of footman, and who was really dismissed by the 
‘citizen, who labored under an apprehension that the poor fel- 
low was making mouths athim. The old gentleman was very 
wrathy at this presumption in an inferior, for, having the mis- 
| fortune toown a nose which stood somewhat awry, he was very 
' sensitive on such points. 
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SPRING, 


BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 





Original. 





Tue sweet South-west, so long 
Sleeping in other climes, on sunny seas, 
Or dallying gaily with the orange trees 
In the bright land of song, 
s Wakes unto us and laughingly sweeps by 
Like a glad spirit of the sun-lit sky. 


The laborer at his toil 
Feels on his cheek its dewy kiss, and lifts 
His open brow to catch its fragrant gifts — 
The aromatic spoil 
Borne from the blossoming gardens of the South, 
While its faint sweetness lingers round his mouth. 


The bursting buds look up 
To greet the sunlight while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side, and the violet 
} Opens its azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild-flowers wake to fling 
Their earliest incense on the gales of Spring. 





The reptile that hath lain 
Torpid so long within its wintry tomb, 
Pierces the earth, ascending through the gloom 
Up to the light again ; 
And the lithe snake crawls forth from caverns chill, 
To bask as erst upon the sunny hill. 


Continual songs arise 
From universal nature ; birds and streams 
i Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 
A second Paradise. 
Sunshine, and song and fragrance all are thine, 
Thrice biessed Spring! thou bearest gifts divine. 


Nor unto earth alone ; 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart — 
Balm for its wounds, and healing for its smart — 
Telling of Winter flown, 
And bringing hope upon thy rainbow wing, 
Type of eternal life — thrice blessed Spring! 








RECOLLECTIONS OF MATTHEW FRANKLIN, 





Original. 





I was quite a lad when Matthew died; but I recollect him 
well, and he was not a man to be forgotten by any who knew 
him. In his early life, the subject of this sketch gave way to 
an excessive exuberance of spirits, and departed widely from 
the path of strict moral duty. Not that he was ever guilty of 
any crime recognized by human laws; but, keenly susceptible 
to pleasure in any shape, he possessed a disposition social and 
vivacious, and fell into many of those snares which are spread 
so abundantly for unsuspecting youth in every great city. In 
mature age, he paid the penalty of his excesses by hours of ex- 
cruciating pain, and occasional sick turns of a most alarming 
nature. He was naturally inclined to apoplexy, although not 
so bulky in person as many individuals who are never threat- 
ened by that disorder. Matthew was not tall, yet he possessed 
a dignified mein. His countenance was peculiarly interesting. 





enema 


Although the complexion of his skin was rather light than oth. 
erwise, his hair was quite dark, and his eyes were very blackand 
brilliant. In the midst of his wild career, he was checked by 
the manifestations of the Holy Spirit on his youthful mind, and 
from being the gayest of the gay he became one of the most 
sorrowful and repentant sinners. ‘The seed fell on rich ground, 
Not being possessed of a bad heart, the light of truth found a 
suitable lantern in his awakened spirit. All the affections and 
wild energies which he had lavished upon the altar of Pleasure 
were now brought to bear upon those subjects which survive 
the transit of earthly joys. He early made his appearance 
as a public speaker, in the meetings of the Quakers. His 
manner of delivery bordered more on the pathetic than is usual 
with the ministers of that sect. Being possessed of considera- 
ble scientific knowledge, his discourses were less exceptiona- 
ble in point of diction than those of Elias Hicks; but the two 
speakers differed widely in other points. Elias almost invari- 
ably addressed the understanding — Matthew spoke directly to 
the heart, and appealed to all the best and tenderest affections 
of our nature. The reader of Tristram Shandy, when listen. 
ing to one of Matthew’s discourses, could scarcely avoid recol- 
lecting the scene when Corporal Trim read the sermon on the 
Popish Inquisition, in the presence of Doctor Slop and Mr, 
Shandy — both the latter gentlemen confessing that if the cler- 
gy of their respective churches took as deep an interest in the 
subjects of their discourses, as poor Tim did in the one which 
he was reading, the flocks would reap more edification from 
their labors. But it was not only in the ministers’ gallery that 
Matthew Franklin elicited the observation and the interest of 
his fellow-creatures. I have said thatthis disposition was so- 
cial. In private life, he was the centre of a large circle of ad- 
miring acquaintances. I am willing to hazard the declaration 
thatno man in New York was more extensively known, and 
so universally beloved as Matthew Franklin. His acquain- 
tances were not confined to the sect of which he was so distin- 
guished amember. Persons of all grades and conditions in life 
knew him and honored him ; and I trust it willbe no disparage- 
ment to his character to say that a multitude of houseless wid- 
ows and orphans were no strangers to his name or his person. 








|The poor, the oppressed, the fatherless and the widow made 
|free mention of his name — especially in their addresses to 
| God, when they called down blessings on the head of their 
| Sreatest benefactor. He was largely engaged in business, and 
| was successful. He was possessed of wealth, and it flowed 
from him in golden streams to the relief of all such as stood in 
need of succor. This is no fancy sketch. His arm wes a pil- 
low for the aching head of penury, and want never applied to 
him in vain. He pursued business, not for the purpose of 
amassing wealth, but because he loved to be among his fellow- 
creatures, and they were fond of dealing with him. The ac- 
tivity of his nature would not permit him to be idle, but it was 
| sufficiently evident that worldly interest occupied but a small 
|space in his heart. The following anecdote will illustrate 
|what I have said. On one occasion, a large quantity of flour 
had arrived, and was landed on the side-walk in front of his 
store. There were probably a thousand barrels in all. It 
was nearly meeting time, and some fears were expressed that 
ashower would fall. Matthew thought there was no danger of 
such an occurrence and permitted the flourtoremain in thestreet. 
He went to meeting. He had not sat long, before the wind 
arose and the rain dashed in torrents against the windows un- 
der which he sat. Some individuals present thought of Mat- 
thew’s flour, and sympathized with his misfortune, expecting 
every moment that he would leave the house and go to the pro- 
tection of his property. They were not surprised, therefore, to 
see him rise on his feet — but they were surprised, when in- 
stead of leaving the house, he poured forth one of the most elo- 
quent and heart-thrilling discourses they had ever heard from 
his lips — in which the word flour was not even mentioned. 

Matthew was nota sour Christian. He did not assume that 
statue-like asperity of manner—that reserved, sanctimonious 
expression of phiz which many who never did a good deed in 
their lives regard as so indispensable a substitute for love to 
God and man. He was not one of those austere gentry who, 
despairing of being able to command the smile of good will, 
think they shall merit Heaven equally well by frowning the 
devil out of countenance. Matthew possessed too much genu- 
ine devotion to need the outward covering and shell which is 
necessary to give form and stamp to character, where there is 
nothing butemptiness within. Like a ripe muskmelon, he often 
burst through the rind of godliness ; and some of his peculiari- 
ties might have startled a less sincere and more plausible Chris- 
tian. 





There was a female preacher of the Quaker persuasion, by 
the name of Elizabeth Bird. She was naturally of the melan- 
choly cast, and her countenance was on all occasions exceed- 
ingly grave. No doubt Matthew had observed her severe as- 
pect; for one day, when Miss Ann Merritt, who at that time 
taught the monthly meeting school, was walking along the 
street, she met Matthew, who appeared pondering deeply on 
some momentous subject. She thought he had passed without 
recognizing her, but suddenly she heard his voice. 
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‘Ann! Ann!’ 

She turned round. 

‘Does thee know,’ said Matthew, ‘what makes Elizabeth 
Bird wear such a long face ?’ 

‘No, I do not.’ 

‘Nor I, either,’ returned the preacher, and immediately con- 
tinued his walk. 

Being at a Quaker’s house one day, I caught one of the little 
girls practising a lively dance. I asked her who taught her 
that exercise. She very honestly replied, ‘Matthew Frank- 
lin’ Rather a singular employment for a Quaker preacher. 

When my brother and I were very small boys, Matthew used 
frequently to overtake us on our way home from school. He 
generally insisted on running a race with us. He was always 
very cautious about fixing the preliminaries. He used to think 
himself entitled to an advantage on account of his superior 
weight — while on the other hand we urged as pertinaciously 
that his legs were the longest, and thatif any body had the 
start, we were entitled to it ourselves. After this important 
dispute had been settled to the satisfaction of both parties, we 
would give the word, and the race would commence. We 
generally outstripped Matthew in the commencement of the 
course, but he kept up his courage well, and before we had 
reached the goal, we, who lost ground because convulsed with 
laughter, would hear him puffing and blowing close at our 
heels — his wide-skirted coat floating on the air, and his broad 
rimmed hat not unfrequently left some yards behind in the ken- 
nel. 

‘Well, well,’ said a by-stander on one of these occasions, ‘it 
may answer well enough for Matthew Franklin to kick up a 
foot-race in the public streets, but if I were to do it I should lose 
my character for steadiness and sobriety immediately.’ 


Although Matthew occasionally gave loose to his natural 
turn for merriment in this manner, there was nothing light or 
trifling about his religious exercises. He was a man who had 
unusual cause to feel impressed with a sense of the uncertainty 
of life, and there can be no doubt that the meditations and aspi- 
rations of his soul were those of a person who felt the force of 
these lines of Young — 

Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean you must sail so soon. 

He had daily and hourly proofs of the mortality of his frame; 
while frequent spells of dizziness and lethargy were the pre- 
cursors of that fatal disorder which benumbed his faculties for 
ever at the early age of forty-one. His years were few and 
eventful. In his youth, he had been the ringleader of every 
roguish band — the merry Andrew of his friends — the life of 
every convivial party. His reform was sudden and complete. 
Much had been forgiven him, and he loved the more for that 
reason. He was unwearied in ail his public duties. Nothing 
but death could quench his ardor in the cause of virtue and of 
benevolence. He was a thing made up of feeling —of smiles 
and tears. He was at home in every thing he undertook — 
could ina moment detach his thoughts from his numerous 
worldly concerns and fix them on things above. His eye 
glanced from earth to Heaven, and from Heaven toearth again 
with the rapidity of a Titan portrait painter tracing the linea- 
ments of Jupiter from the life, on the sand of a desert. 

The last time that I saw Matthew Franklin, his death shaft 
had been sped. It was at a meeting in the old house in Pearl 
Street. It was on Sunday. Matthew entered the meeting- 
house apparenily in good health. After the assembly had been 
convened about half an hour, he arose and commenced a dis- 
course. He was as eloquent as usual, but more than ordinarily 
affected with his subject. I have not a distinct recollection of 
his sermon; but he had just spoken the following words — 
‘ For this is true religion, to visit the widow and the fatherless 
in their affliction, and keep thyself unspotted from the world’— 
when his voice faltered — he stopped suddenly. The attention 
of every one was at once riveted on the preacher. He paused 
a minute, but remained standing. He endeavored to speak, 
but could not goon. Hesat down. Every one was alarmed. 
He sat a few moments, and then endeavered to leave the house, 
but stumbled in his attempt to descend from the gallery. A 
couple of members hastened to his aid, and he was assisted into 
the street. As this was known to be the third stroke of apo- 
plexy which he had suffered, general concern was felt by the 

majority of those in the meetinghouse. Many arose and fol- 

lowed after the much loved man, and amid the confusion, 

Thomas Hawkshurst and John Murray, Jun.— who sat at the 

‘head of the meeting —shook hands, and the assembly was dis- 
solved. During the remainder of the day, members of the so- 
ciety and others could be seen standing about in groups, and 
discoursing earnestly and seriously about this useful and pop- 
ular man who had been stricken down while proclaiming the 
truth to a public audience. Eager inquiries were made, every 
minute of the day, about the state of his disorder, and the turn 

which it was likely to take. , 

In the mean time let us go back to the sufferer himself, Not 
being able to walk home between two supporters, he was con- 
veyed into the house of one Samuel Falconer — a shoemaker 


whose circumstances were by no means so narrow as his per- 
son. Samuel’s house stood on one side of the meetinghouse 
yard, so that it generally caught all the fainting and otherwise 
disastered individuals, who were taken unwell during service. 
Any person possessed of moderate capacity could readily per- 
ceive by a glance at Samuel’s person that he was a man infi- 
nitely well calculated for such melancholy scenes. Like the 
chamelion, his body was ‘lean and long,’ and a solemn bend in 
his spine, probably acquired at the work bench, gave him the 
apearance of an Indian bow without the string. But the most 
distinguishing marks of the gentle Samuel were in his coun- 
tenance. His nose was narrow, and of such a length that he 
was obliged to elevate the end of it with his thumband fore fin- 
ger when he ate and drank. His face was very narrow and 
straight, and his mouth admirably calculated for singing a 
doleful ditty. It has been more than once suggested that Sam- 
uel would have realized a handsome profit by hiring out his 
face to mourners at funerals. But, says the reader, what good 
can result from descanting on a person’s outward deformities, 
and holding them up to derision? Only this advantage, gentle 
reader — that Samuel affords a convincing proof that a person’s 
heart is not always to be judged of by the form of his person. 
Notwithstanding his crooked body, Samuel was one of the most 
upright men in his dealings of which history bears record, and 
in spite of the narrowness of his visage, he possessed a wide 
and liberal heart. He therefore received the almost insensi- 
ble Matthew into his house as kindly as if he had been his own 
brother, and bestirred himself with the utmost alacrity to ad- 
minister to his necessities. 

A carriage was procured and Matthew was conveyed to his 
own home in Cherry Street. Medical aid was of no avail in 
the case of a man who had been so long ripening for the skies. 
He lingered a day or two, between the twu worlds, surrounded 
by anxious friends and relatives. When drawing near his 
close, a lucid moment arrived, and then some of his friends 
spoke to him of his approaching change. What was the reply 
of this remarkable man, whose mature years had been spent in 
one unceasing round of usefulness and of almost unparalleled 
benevolence — who had lived but to bless mankind, and serve 
his Maker? This was his reply, and they were nearly his last 
words: —‘I am not afraid, but Iam almost ashamed to see my 
Maker’s face, I ’ve done so little for his cause.’ 

We were at length informed that Matthew Franklin was 
dead. A great sensation was produced throughout the city by 
this intelligence. 


I well remember the morning when his funeral took place. 
The coffin, with its lifeless tenant, was carried to that house 
which had so often echoed with his spirit-stirring tones. It 
was but a few days before that the same congregation assem- 
bled on this occasion, had listened to his last public address. 


Willett Hicks arose and spoke for half an hour. Willett is 
a good speaker, but he is an auctioneer, and his tones and ges- 
tures frequently remind the audience of his calling. One par- 
ticular motion which he often makes with his arm, while 
preaching, is very similar to that used by the auctioneer in 
bringing down his hammer. On the most solemn occasions lu- 
dicrous suggestions will sometimes intrude themselves; and 
when Willet, during his discourse, repeatedly jerked down his 
finger and pointed at the coffin, the idea of an auctioneer bid- 
ding off a box of merchandize was irresistible. The proces- 
sion began to move from the house, and the multitudes which 
followed the hearse were immense. The men fell in, twelve 
abreast, and continued to marshal themselves in this order, un- 
til the body reached its place of destination, a distance of one 
mile and a half—the procession reaching from the burial 
ground to the meetinghouse, with twelve men in each rank, 
while hundreds had gone away on discovering that no oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for them to take a station —added to 
which, the side-walks were thronged with irregular groups, all 
moving on toward the grave yard. The coffin was lowered in- 
to its earthen cell, and all that remained of Matthew Franklin 
was given to the worm for an inheritance for ever. W. C. 
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I stoop where smiles were beaming, 
And mild eyes brightly gleaming — 
Where gladness breathed in accents low, 
And gay forms flitting to and fro, 

And perfumed air and festooned hall 
Bespoke a bridal festival. 


Soon my gaze fell on a face 

Instinct with enchanting grace : 

A love angelic seemed to speak 

In the soft eye and glowing cheek — 
But of true mind how faint a ray ! 

I gazed awhile, then turned away. 


Another eye my vision caught, 
With native gifts divinely fraught: 








High thought was there ; I see it now 
In the rich contour of the brow. 

Why on the lip did cold pride play ? 

I gazed awhile, then turned away, 


Soon, by beauty stayeé once more, 

Soon my searching gaze was o’er: 

Her eye was mild, yet bright with truth ; 

Genius was there, and love and truth. 

T gazed, and turned away and sighed, 

For that blest being was the bride. H. T. T. 


EXTRACT FROM A STUDENT'S DIARY. 





Original, 





Tom Warker— my chum, the fall term of junior year — was 
one of that class of chaps who are denominated queer. His phiz. 
had the most singular expression I eversaw. Its striking elon- 
gation would have given him a ministerial gravity, had it not 
been for an eternal smile that played around his broad mouth. 
His nose was Roman, uncommonly prominent, and the point 
crooked off several degrees toward his left ear. 

His figure was in perfect keeping with his face. 
raw-boned, and ungainly. His arms were awkwardly long and 
awkwardly carried. His legs were crooked, and though about 
the diameter of hoe-handles, were set in a pair of feet, the 
‘length, breadth, and thickness’ of which indicated that they 
were made for use, rather than ornament. 

He had the queerest way of saying a thing, and the queerest 
way of doing a thing; and yet, with all his whims, his faults, 
and his oddities, he was the most popular man in his class, and 
the most influential member of the institution. The major part 
were led by him because they liked him; and the few who did 
not paid respect to him, as the ancients did to the evil spirit, 
from sheer fear. 

He was the leader of all rows, riots, and rebellions, and yet 
was the very last one to get detected. No long-winded declaim- 
|er ever mounted the chapel stage to bore the students with a 
| pressing speech, but he was driven to his seat by groans, the 
most unearthly and appalling. The students would stare, and 


It was tall, 





the faculty watch, but the author of the disturbance remained 

‘concealed. Were the doors of the recitation rooms fastened, 
|or the black-boards oiled, or the candles in the chapel plugged 

| with powder, or the bell-rope cut, Tom Walker had the head 
that planned, and the hend that executed. Frequently at mid- 

night the inmates of the section in which he roomed would be 

cael from their slumbers by a shriek so ‘long, and loud, and 

'devillish,’ that one would have thought a very fiend had taken 

| possession of the hall. 

| ‘The freshmen, as a body, had a perfect horror of Tom Walker. 

| Did they, on retiring to rest, find a large stone or a log of wood 

jin their beds; or, on putting on their boots, did they discover 

|that they contained the former contents of their ink-bottle and 

| sand-box — were their affections greeted ‘in the night season’ 

with the fumes of tobacco, roll-brimstone, and asafeedita ; or in 

opening the doors of their rooms in the morning, did they re- 

ceive upon their heads a load of logs, that had been placed there 
the previous evening, they invariably charged the authorship 

of their calamities upon Tom Walker. And yet he had such 

an oily smoothness of tongue, and such a stock of sugared words, 

that he would talk most of them out of their suspicions, and 

some into a belief of his innocence. 

Many — many were the capers Tom Walker cut. I will re- 
late two exploits in which I had the honor to be connected with 
him. 

The college commons, at the time, were wretched in the ex- 
treme. The fare, poor in itself, was most miserably prepared. 
Dozens of petitions had been sent to the faculty, and thousands 
of curses been bestowed upon the cook, but all of noavail. Not 
far from our Alma Mater stood a small one story dwelling, in- 
habited by an old couple, whose principal avocation was the pre- 
paring of suppers to ‘solace the stomachs’ of the hungry stu- 
dents. They, like all ignorant people, were tinged with super- 
stition ; and being, moreover, rather inclined to ‘ follow strong 
drink,’ their brains were generally muddy at the close of the 
day. Ina recent visit at old Guzzleton’s residence, we had no- 
ticed several fine strings of sausages, hanging in the kitchen 
chimney corner. Our mouths watered every time we put our 
eyes upon them; but the blunt run low, and the old man had set 
his face against dicking the collegians. 

The evening after, Tom and myself were sitting by our fire, 
smoking our pipes, and indulging in a brown study. My chum 
had been engaged for the last ten minutes in drawing figures 
in the ashes with the tongs, when, starting suddenly from his 
revery, he exclaimed, ‘ Would you like a good supper, Guy ?’ 

‘I should certainly not object to any thing of that kind,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘ Well then, I have thought upon a plan of hooking old Guz- 
zleton’s sausages.’ 

‘I hardly like the plan of stealing them— particularly from 
one who has so few of this world’s goods.’ 








‘ Stealing !— words, my dear fellow, are every thing, as Au- 
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Sow let us reason upon this x matter. | cleared the window at one spring, and was hardly firm on his 
Food, you know, is necessary to sustain life. A man, who is in| feet, when the owner of the house was half-way out. 
danger of starvation, has a right by the moral law ta obtain, by | 
stratagem or force, that which is necessary to his existence, if 
he cannot otherwise procure it. 


gustus Tomlinson says. 
I quickly 
ensconced myself behind a pile of boards, and watched the move- 
ments of the pair. The flight and pursuit commenced. Tom 
Now we are in danger of star-|| was quick and vigorous, and understood managing his bandy 
vation, and out of cash. Ergo, it is morally right for us to pro- || legs. 
cure, by stratagem or force, that which is necessary for our ex- | But there was a high garden fence 
istence, viz: Guzzleton’s sausages. And asto his poverty, you || to climb, in attempting which, he would undoubtedly have been 
cannot have forgotten that the scriptures absolutely say that))caught. He was aware of this, and after running the bounda- 
‘from him that hath but little shall be taken even the little that | ries of the ground several times, determined to resort to artifice 
he hath.’ Now there certainly is no turpitude in an act which || and evade his pursuer, rather than to come to a grapple with 
both the moral and divine law approve.’ | him. The racers were close together, and at the top of their 

‘ As plain as a problem in Euclid!’ Tom was too logical for || speed, as they approached the edge of a small bank, near the 
me, and I consented. bottom of the yard. Tom had matured his plan, and when he 

We waited patiently in our rooms, until the faculty and our|} came within a few feet of the brink, he dropped suddenly upon 


Had the race been on a plain he would quickly have es- 
caped his less agile pursuer. 


fellow-students had resigned themselves to the rule of the lead-||his hands and knees, and thus making a ‘ stumbling block’ of) 


en god. We then commenced disguising ourselves for the en- || his person, pitched his pursuer head first over the bank. Not 
terprize. The horns and tail of an ox, which had been procured || waiting to learn the fate of poor Guzzleton, we quickly leaped 


for similar pranks, were dragged from their hiding-place. The || the fence, and sought the sanctuary of the college. G. K. 
person of Tom was completely enveloped in a long black cloak, 
which had a ‘hole behind where’ the tail went through.’ The | 
horns and a cotton batting wig were placed upon his head, and | PaREweti ve****. 
kept there by means of sundry twine stays. His hands were || —- 

eased in black gloves, and his face, blackened with burnt cork. Original. 

and decorated with bear skin w Sidhiown, gave him the air and | 











— — — — — Methinks I hear 
Thy voice, a swect and melanechely sound, 
Like music on the waters. ——- —- —— 


aspect a la diable. 

With stealthy steps we approached the residence of Guzzleton. | 
Every thing in and about the building was silent as the grave. || — 
Tom, by his frequent visitations to the house, had learned the || Mrpstcnt! my task is o’er! — while dim my dying taper burns, 
geography of the interior; so, after carefully reconnoitering the | aan, in sadness, unto thee my spirit Sry Sees. 
prémises, he prepared, as we had arranged, to gain ingress by the || Scenes of the buried past arise, and to my fevered brain 


: ; | Wild thoughts, and hopes that thrilled me once, come thronging back again. 
scuttle, while I entered without. He was aware of the truth | A voice is sounding in my ear — sweet words that thou hast spoken. 
‘of the words of the Latin poet: 


So must it be fur evermore, till love’s deep spell is broken. 





Byron. 


| When first we met beneath the pure and sunny skies of Spring, 
| Mid odors borne from blossoming trees upon the zephyr’s wing, 
| 
= : | How could I know, in that glad hour, that never from my heart 
and had determined to effect his retreat by barefaced effrontery. ||, . ine 2! 
7 . Ae) | The beauty of thy blooming cheek or dark eye could depart — 
The slumbers of the worthy couple were shortly disturbed by |) oy that the love that cheered me then should be in after years 
the heavy steps made by him in descending the stairs leading || A cloud upon the sky of youth— the fountain of my tears? 
from the garret into the kitchen; and the dismal groans he pour- | snl asia ie ee 
os || Months — years have fled ; the gentle Spring, from far-off Southern bowers 
ed forth, when he reached the last steps, drew from the old man || i, ae iy st 


; i Has come again o’er all the land, with buds and opening flowers : 
a ‘Who ‘s there?’ and from his drowsy spouse a ‘ Lord pro-| | The same sweet streams are rippling now through all the sunny glades — 
tect us!’ In amoment Guzzleton was up, and while lighting | The same wild forest music fills the song-resounding shades — 
his lamp, the intruder had possessed himself of the sausages — The same mild twilight gently steals o’er all the landscape wide, 
; As when I walked in gladness here, and thou wast by my side. 


Sed revocare gradum superasque evacdere ad auras, 


} 
— — — Facilis descensus Averni, | 
1 
Hoc opus, hie labor est —- ——- —~- —— —— | 


and, as soon as the darkness was expelled, stood in the centre of 
the room, grinning and turning up the whites of his eyes. His |) anq ever thus shall Spring return, and breathe o’er hill and plain — 
dress, and his unaccountable appearance at such an hour, might || From every tree the Summer birds shall pour their songs again ; 
have startled a man of much ‘ sterner stuff’ than the occupant | And thou, as when at first we met, at that sweet sunset hour, 
of the house was made of ; who holding up the lamp, and retir- || | Shalt be, mid flowers of every hue, thyself the fairest flower: 
. e ° . “ . ra 7,,../| But never may return to me those bright, brief days of bliss 
ing to a respectful distance, asked in a trembling voice, ‘ Who'| ” 6c ill a lagers indiana 
= oy Like glory from another world, to cheer the gloom of this. 
or what are you, and what do you want here? 
‘I come from Pandemonium,’ said Tom, in a grum tone; 
‘and Satan, my master, has sent me to you with compliments, I see some look of thine, or hear some long-remembered word : 
° . ’ And when, at night, the mighty sun sinks calmly to his rest, 
and a-couple of strings of sausages as a present. {| ; : : 
s . =e f } ‘sited |, I stand where we together stood and gazed upon the West, 
The horns and the tail gave ocular proof to the visited of the | Till, lingering there, I dream that thou art with me as before, 
infernal character of the visiter, and with bristling hair and|/ And start to think that I shall look upon thy face no more. 
chattering teeth he ne, ‘] defy the devil and all his works; 
in God’s name begone! 


The favorable moment had now come for Tom to retreat with 


| 
And yet, in every flower, and sweet, wild song of every bird, 


Yet, lady, deem me not unblest, though thou art far away ; 
| Sad, yet unsorrowing, f would keep thy memory for aye. 

And when, as at this midnight hour, I leave the antique lore 
his booty ; so, giving another groan and rolling up his eyes, he || Which through the long and weary day I bend in silence o’er, 


said, ‘ Well, if you will not receive the good things I brought With wearied frame, and aching head, and throbbing heart and brow, 
for you, I may as well take them back with nie, so be polite | How doth my spirit gladly turn te dream of thee as now! 
enough to light me to the door, or I shali be obliged to blow the | 


| Farewell! I may not bow again before a human shrine, 
roof of your house off.’ 


1 | For since I gazed upon thy cheek a prouder hope is mine : 

Rejoiced thus e asily to get rid of so unwelcome a Visiter, | The wisdom of the hoary past — the dark, deep mines of truth — 
Guzzleton walked backward to the door, which he unbolted, and ae I yield, to search their depths, the light, the hope of youth ! 
Tom took his departure in silence, and with all possible speed. || a sito “8 Kin ee — ” Shape m-winctheem 

é || Farewell to love — and O farewell —a long farewell to thee! J. 
The next morning he made an early call on the worthy couple, 
and heard from their own lips an account of his nocturnal ad- 
venture. They had discovered their loss, and also the way by 
which the depredator had gained entrance. 


THE LOOKER ON.—NO. VIII, 


Original, 


Having become 
convinced too that their visiter was made of pure flesh and blood, 
they carefully suppressed in their relation of the affair such parts 
as would not redound greatly to their credit. 

In a few days, the gnawings of hunger rendered it morally | 





Dum loquimur fugit wtas, 
A writer in a late number of this interesting periodical, speak- | 
right, according to We!ker’s theory, to make another forray upon | ing of him whom he calls the modern Plato—a very unapt 
Guzzleton’s larder. Although stratagem had succeeded admira- || name, by the bye — says, ‘ for the particular edification of ‘the | 
bly in our late adventure, it was certain that we could now gain || Sachee on,’ that he is to his critics as the sun to a parcel of| 
nothing from their fears. Force became then the dernier resort.\| smoky tapers. Now, as we, gentle reader, have never inter- 
Trusting to the darkness of the night for the concealment of | fe red with the modern Plato, nor with his scepticism, the edifi- | 


our persons, and to the superior agility that eighteen possesses 1 cation has been quite thrown away, as far as we are concerned. | 


over sixty, for our escape, we once more, at the ‘ witching hour,’ 


| Nor should we have noticed the subject at all , except that we 
entered upon the premises of Guzzleton. 


Tom approached to | wished to take the privilege of age, and to abvies the admirer 
the kitchen window, and after listening a few moments, raised lof the Gallic philosopher, not to allow his admiration of that 
it slowly and silently, and entered. Step by step he advanced | writer to induce him to imitate many others of the same school, 
toward the place where his booty was suspended, as softly and | who, thinking that ‘la scepticisme,’ was ‘la premiere forme; la 
carefully as if treading on eggs. He had hardly seized upon his |premiere apparition au sens commun, sur la scene de la philoso- 
prey, when the gruff voice of the old man was heard, enquiring || phic,’ came at last to the conclusion that doubt was the grand 
who was there. | |essence of all philosophy, and at length doubted even their own 
‘ The Philistines are upon me,’ whispered Walker, as he trip-| existence; and instead of discovering that scepticism was an 
ped to the window and handed me the sausages. Ina moment | infallible guide to truth, the disciple of these ‘ modern Platos’ 
more, Guzzleton was out of his bed and into the kitchen. Tom || |found that it was oltinn an ignis fatuus which lured him into 


bs ee 


ee: very deageat morasses my error, » alnney: like Milton’s Satan 


in Chaos — 
Quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land, nigh foundered om! he fares. 


But instead of finding, like Satan, that 


— — — — — — the way 
Lies through this spacious empire up to light — 


he discovers that it introduces him only to 


— — — — an universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused. 

Far be it from us, however, to quarrel with the writer for blend- 
ing our name with a subject in which we have no concern; we 
thank him rather that he has furnished us with a peg whereon 
to hang that which will prove to thee, kind reader, doubtless, an 
interesting essay. We will take for granted the hypothesis of 
the modern Plato. Now let us imagine a scene. 


Enter Teacuer and Purit conversing. 

Teacher. You certainly mistake — the earth is circular. 
Pupil. I have so heard, sir, but I much doubt it. 
T. Have you any reason for your doubts ? 
|| P. None whatever; but I cannot credit a mere dogmatical 
assertion. 

T. Well then, I will give you proofs : — in the first place the 
earth has been circumnavigated. 

P. Tam strongly inclined to doubt it. 








|| . Here is a volume of Cook’s voyages; you can read the 
| account yourself. 
| 





P. [Glancing over the leaves.| A very pretty fabrication, doubt- 
'| lass. How does it appear that there ever was such a man as 
! Captain Cook ? 

T. It is a fact, as well established as that two and two make 


|| P. I doubt that two and two make four. 
| T. It is self evident. 
| P. I cannot admit any thing to be self evident. 
‘| proof. 

T. We are digressing — let us pass to another proof of the 
earth's rotundity. During an eclipse of the moon, the earth 
ae a circular shadow upon her disc. 


I must have 


| 
i} 


. How can it be proved that an eclipse of the moon is caused 
| by ‘ae earth’s shadow ? 
T. here enters into a philosophical disquisition upon the sub- 
| ject, each stage of which is scepticised by the pupil until the 
| teacher begins to lose patience. The pupil at length expresses 
||his doubts whether the earth throws a shadow on the moon at 
| all. The teacher takes up his hat and bids his pupil good morn- 
| ing, promising to call again when the next lunar eclipse hap- 
;pens. About an hour afterward he meets the embryo philoso- 
| pher with a ten-foot rod in his hand, and a servant behind him, 
i: a valise and other trav elling apparatus. 
. Where go you? 
- I have just read an assertion, quite unsupported by evi- 
||dence, that it is four hundred and fifty miles from Boston to 
1] Washington. Iam going to measure the distance and satisfy 
I can take nothing for granted. 
T. Apleasant journey to you! [Aside] Poor young man, we 
must get him into the Lunatic Asylum. 


| | myself. 
| 
We admit, courteous reader, that a spirit of enquiry is a pow- 
| erful promoter of learning ; but even that may be carried too 
|| far. In hesitating to take for granted, and in constantly essay- 
Nj ing to verify, results and formule which the wisdom of our pre- 
| decessors has established by deep thought and intricate calcula- 
| tion, we may lose an immense deal of valuable time which 
| might be more profitably employed. We wish to scale the walls 
| of science, and we find ladders erected awaiting our ascent; 
| but no—we cannot think of using those. And while we are 
| busying ourselves in making others — perhaps not half so con- 
venient — less fastidious and even less talented aspirants spring 
over the bittlements, and reap the reward of victory. 

If knowledge be worth acquiring, we should gratefully avail 
|| ourselves of the discoveries of others, rather than waste time in 
endeavors, often fruitless, to ascertain the means by which they 
have arrived at their results. The time allotted to us for ac- 
quiring knowledge is short ; and there is so much to be acquired, 
that he who had made perhaps the greatest proficiency in hu- 
man wisdom, declared that he seemed only ‘like a child gather- 
ing up pebbles on the beach while the boundless ocean before 
him was all undiscovered.’ * 





| 





There is also another objection applicable to this theory- 
There are thousands who would gladly communicate knowledge 
|to the willing recipient, who would be deterred from advanciag 
their information or discoveries before those who evinced a eon- 
stant disposition to cavil about self-evident truths. The gener- 
ous steed, with an unskilful rider who stops him short at every 
bound, and pulls the rein violently, now on the off side, and 
now on the near, soon loses all patience, kicks up his heels, and 
deposits his troublesome burthen in the mud. So he who, in. 
communicating knowledge, is brought up short at every turn 
with ‘ I doubt’ —‘ impossible !’ —‘ prove that,’ and ‘that re- 








quires demonstration,’ quickly feels discouraged and drops the 
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subject. Thus one of the readiest avenues to knowledge be- 
comes closed, and the sceptic is left to his own resources, when, 
with a little less of the Thomas about him, he might have been 
rapidly guided onward in the search of truth. 

We wish not, however, by these remarks, to wage war against 
a spirit of healthy investigation. We object only to its excess ; 
to the sentiment of the French philosopher, received without 
proper qualification. We cannot better conclude than with a 
couplet of Pope travestied. 

A little doubting is a useful thing ; 


Doubt much, and you disturb truth’s chrystal spring. 


* Sir Isaac Newton. 








MY PRIVATE JOURNAL, 
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NUMBER.IV. 





Original. 








[ REMAINED sitting in the parlor some time before I heard a light 
foot tripping along the entry. The door was pushed open, and | 
a fairy bounded into the apartment. The fair creature had,no| 
doubt, expected to find the room empty, and she started, with 
a slight ejaculation, when she saw me. The color fled for “ 
moment from her cheek, and then the rich blood poured like a| 
deluge over her neck, forehead and cheeks —even as the Red 
Sea which retreated to let the Israelites pass over, rushed again | 
to its bed with destructive fury. Butin that blush— the low, | 
sweet tones which immediately followed it, and above all, in| 
those mild beaming eyes, I at once reeognized the maid of the | 
steamboat — even Rachel herself. | 


‘Now,’ thought I, ‘she will be certain that I have paid this} 
| 


visit to herself!’ and therefore I said, ‘I am a poor sea-bird,|| ored to persuade our members that there are differences of be- 


driven by the storm to take shelter in the first convenient place | 
I can find,’ 

‘It is true that on such occasions we cannot always choose | 
our company,’ replied she, mildly, but with an air more sedate | 
than usual. 





‘Yes,’ said I— ‘Iam not disposed, on the present occasion, to || here. 


murmur at the allotment of Providence. Iam thankful for the 
chance which has’ — 

‘Chance and Providence!’ interrupted she, blushing and 
smiling at the same time. ‘From thy beginning I augured 
well, but thou art probably philosopher enough to know that 
chance is not one of the means employed by Providence.’ 

‘IT will meet you half way,’ said I, ‘and acknowledge that 
chances are very rare, and if we have met by chance, I can not 
avoid considering it a very rare chance. Nay, I will even 
wholly adopt your version of it, and conclude that Providence 
has brought us together once more to answer some wise purpose 
of his own.’ 

She appeared a little confused at this blunt speech ; but re- 
covering in a moment, she said, ‘Thou art welcome to my 


father’s house, not only as arefuge from the elements — but | 


also as a visiter. It devolves upon me in his absence to per- 
form the rites of hospitality. When he returns home, [ trust 
he will be pleased to see thee.’ 
‘You do me honor, my dear madam. Have I been so fort- 
nate as to find a place in the recollections of Mr. Atkins?’ 
‘O yes, we go abroad so seldom, that we generally remember 
all who have amused or instructed us during our wanderings. 


My father has several times expressed a wish to see thee again.’ | 


‘I am much his debtor,’ said I. ‘Had I been aware of it, I 
should not so long have remained absent. But although I take 
much pleasure in his company, I feel at this moment an extra- 
ordinary degree of fortitude to bear his absence a little longer.’ 

‘Thy patience will not be put to the proof,’ said Rachel, 
glancing out at the window. 
stone’s throw of the door, in company with another gentleman, 
whose dress, although plain, differed somewhat from that of the 
Philadelphia Quakers. They entered the room together, and 
Mr. Atkins at once introduced the stranger to his daughter as 
Mr. , a2 minister from England. 

‘Ha! How d’s do? A fine wench,’ said the gallant Eng- 
ilishman, smiling, and nodding to her father. Poor Rachel 
looked a little surprised, not so much at the gallantry of the 
preacher, which never surprises one of the sex, as at the term 
which he had applied to her. But her natural good sense pre- 
vailed, and a faint smile on her lips seemed to say — ‘ You must 
look over our American vocabulary before you undertake to 
compliment our ladies.’ Rachel’s glances at length turned the 
attention of her father tome. He stepped quickly to the win- 
dow where I sat, and shook me heartily by the hand —‘ Glad 
thee has n’t forgot us! Rachel and I were speaking of thee, 
this morning. Very glad to see thee. This is our friend, Mr. 
—— fromEngland. He is payinga religious visit to Friends 
in America.’ 

The English Quaker saluted me with the greatest ease im- 
aginable, and immediately engaged me in conversation. I 
found him to be well informed on general subjects, and I should 





Her father was, indeed, within a| 








judge, if he isa fair specimen of the English Friends, that they | 
interest themselves more in government affairs than do the || 
members of their society on this side the water. As the rain || 
was fairly over, I reluctantly arose to depart; but that Mr. At- || 
kins would by no means allow, and I consented to stay dinner. || 
Rachel and I were soon in a fair way to become better ac- || 
quainted. But between the pauses of our discourse, I occa- |) 
sionally caught a word from the old gentleman, which explained } 
the hesitancy of Mr. Hopper when speaking of Mr. Atkins’ re- || 
ligious profession. It seems that the society of Friends has || 
been sundered by a dispute on some points of doctrine, and | 
that now they meet separately; one party calling themselves 
Hicksites, and the other professing to be Orthodox. Mr. At-| 
kins is of the latter denomination, while Mr. Hopper is one of | 
the reformists. The English Quakers are all of the Orthodox | 
party. Mr. Atkins and the English preacher discussed the | 
subject of these differences very warmly. I had not supposed | 
there was so much zeal among the members of this sect. 

They spoke bitterly of the Green Street meeting, which is || 
the head quarters of the heretics; and I thought Mr. Atkins || 
more than intimated that Hicks —the late leader of the oppo- || 
site party — was at that moment inhabiting a very torrid zone. 

I do not think Rachel approves of this bigotry in her father. | 
She appeared uneasy when she detected me in listening to his| 
hasty denunciations of those who differed from him in opinion. || 
Atlength she said to me abruptly, ‘ Did thee ever hear of Anna 
Braithwaite?’ I replied in the negative. 














| 
| 
| 
| 








She was silent a | 


‘What! awoman! You astonish me! A Helen,I suppose, 
who has set the Greeks and Trojans of your society together 
by the ears.’ 

‘Not exactly so,’ returned Rachel. She is an Englishwoman 
and a preacher, who has visited us several times, and endeay- 


lief among us, which I trust never existed, until she came here.’ 
‘T understand you,’ said I— a genus of the Abolition Thomp- 
son—a sister incendiary. Well, madam, and did this lady 
link in with Hicks and the other agitators 2?’ 
‘Quite the reverse. There was no agitation until she came 











meetinghouses. He had grownold in our midst, and no tongue 
1 had uttered aught to his dispraise. The right hand of fellow- 
|| ship was given him by all who were called Friends. He stood 
| higher in the estimation of us all than any other member ak 
\|the society. Suddenly came Anna from England, and bade us| 
beware ofhim. The charge of infidelity was vehemently urged 
|| against him; all the peculiar articles of our faith, which had 
||so long made us a distinct people, were spurned at by this im- 
petnous and vindictive woman. Many followed her—many 
|| who had never been Friends in reality —the dark lantern was 
| broken, and the blue light of Presbyterianism blazed out in our 
midst.’ 

‘Do I understand youaright ?’ inquired I. ‘ Are you favora- 
ble to the Hicks party ?’ 

‘T believe in the original doctrines of our society, as promul- 
gated by Elias Hicks.’ 

‘But, Miss Atkins, I think your father is at variance with 
you; or, have I misunderstood him ?’ 

‘O, we young people are very independent personages,’ said 
she. ‘We generally take part with the Hicksites.’ 





ing a pretty girl ranging herself in the ranks of the reformers, 
and wielding the weapons of polemical divinity. But I have 
since discovered that she is not alone. The young Friends 
throughout the city discuss religious topics at their parties, 
and argue zealously for the faith of their society. George Fox 
is quoted in their albums, and William Penn presides over gilt- 
edged paper. The most grave and weighty topics are discussed 
together with buttered toasts; and the color of a ribbon and the 
epistles of Paul are criticised with equal tact and freedom. 
Rachel and I were interrupted by the entrance of a house girl 
who announced that dinner was ready. In a moment, a couple 
of folding doors were thrown open, and the groaning table 
with its smoking contents burst suddenly on our sight. Isaw 
nothing peculiar either in the viands, the dishes, or the arrange- 
ment of them; but one peculiarity in the manner of procedure 
at table struck me. Instead of saying grace, or falling to in- 
continently, each member of the family made a solemn pause. 
We all sat in silence for the space of two minutes. Then Mr. 
Atkins spoke in a low, serious tone, and all the rest kept silence 
until they were waited on. I became the lion of the hour, and 
endeavored to perform my part in such a manner as to do honor 
to my breeding, but 1 think I must have made some blunders; 
for several times the old folks became suddenly very grave, 
and a long silence on all hands, ensued. I mentioned, in the 
politest manner possible, that I had intended to visit the theatre 


our society.’ 


Elias Hicks had preached for many years in all our} 


i . . | 
There was something extremely amusing to me in thus see- 


Mr. Atkins looked very serious, and his wife came near upset- 
ting the gravy boat. Rachel did not look displeased, but as she 
partly turned aside her head, F detected a smile upon her pretty 
red lips, ef a most roguish charaeter. 

Can it be that Rachel is already under engagements to some 
lucky member of her own society 7 ‘ Indeed, it is very possible. 
[ must search into the subject,’ thought 1; ‘and yet what is that 
to me? Have I not resolved to maintain a stout defence 
against the whole battery of Cupid 1’ 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, 

Purity or Tuovent.—It has been a theme for speculation 
and wonder that the unchaste works of some of the old English 
writers were admired and openly read at the time they were 
published — but we may see how easy it is for a people to cher- 
ish the impurities of literature, by noticing the progress of one 
or two modern authors who have very little of purity to recom- 
mend them, and who are now, perhaps, as noisy in the world 


as they can wish to be. Impure works are becoming all the 


|fashion, as the phrase is, and works of taste and refinement are 
jinquired for but by the few. The works of Marryat are at- 


moment, and then rejoined, ‘She has made fearful havoc with || tracting an interest of no simple kind, yet they abound with 


double entendres of the basest sort, and each opportunity to 
\raise indelicate associations is exercised by the writer to the 
fullest extent of which it is capable. This is not well on the 
| part of the author, nor is it of real service to the public; for as 
| foul writing is the easiest to be composed, so also is it the quick- 
lest to corrupt — to vitiate taste and to give the mind an erro- 
neous path; and as a writer generally receives his cue from 
ithe public, it is unfortunate that such works as we have alluded 
‘to are received with that favor which of itself, is in many cases, 
| sufficient to induce a writer to throw aside his own principles 
and adopt those which seem to be sanctioned by the public. — 
| When almost every English work is reprinted in this country, 
)it is not to be supposed that we should escape the contamina- 
tions of false taste and foul thought. A copy-right law which 
‘shall secure English books against the encroachments of Amer- 
ican publishers can alone remedy these evils. 





| 
= 
| Tur Merirep Bexerit.— We have not space to record in 
| what manner the performances at the Johnson Benefit were ex- 
‘ecuted, but shall endeavor to remark on the matter next week. 
We were happy to see so full and fashionable a house — and it 
the more pleased us because we are inclined to think that the 
‘compliment was, indeed, truly merited. 





| To Corresponpents. — Hyperion will favor us by calling. 
| We must, owing to the increase of the evil, once more insist 
| that correspondents who are not acknowledged contributors to 
|the work, should pay their postages. We are obliged to pay 
‘the United States quite a large sum every quarter for the merest 
nonsense that eye ever rested upon, and the infliction is insuf- 
erable. 
| Many articles are on file for insertion, and our delay must not 
always be construed into condemnation. 
Will our correspondent at Lynn favor us with another copy 
\of the song sent to us some time since ? 
| Americus will be answered through the post office. 
| The author of Burke Burial can have his MS. by applying at 
our office. 

The tragedy by 
| the volume. 
| We expect to continue Solyman ina week or two. In the 
| mean time we commend to attention Eleazar and Naphtali. 





may be of service before the close of 








LIST OF DELINQUENTS. 





R. A. Farr, Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., $5. 

P. H. Busbee, Chapel Hill, N. C., $4. 

D. Grover, Amesbury, Mass., $3. 

L. Glines, Amesbury, Mass., $3. 

M. Hanaford, Amesbury, Mass., $2. 

R. Hathaway, Brattleboro’, Vt., $3. 

We shall continue this list, and keep it stereotyped until the 


accounts are settled. Remittances can always be made by mail 
with safety. 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 





Marcu 20. Rienzi. My Aunt. 


21. Gentleman in Difficulties. Paris and London. Jewess. 





on that evening, and recommended to Rachel to go too, intend- 
ing, of course, that she should not go alone. But, whether her 
parents understood that I did not mean to accompany her my- 
self, or they thought our acquaintance too green for such an ex- 








posure of their daughter, I cannot say. ButIam certain that|| 28. 


22. Richard Ill. Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
25. Hints for Husbands. Wandering Boys. 

26. Richard I1I. Married Rake. 

27. Forest Rose. Husband at Sight. 

Beaux Stratagem. Gentleman in Difficulties. 
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MY OWN ONE! MY OWN ONB! 


Desicates to Wiss Guey Ban GD, WEoboet, 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, AND PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL. 


BY JOEY M. Wii. 


SICILIANO. 





My own one! my own one! Whom 









I haveloved so well, With thy ra - ven hair and gen - tle 


smile, And bright eyes’ si - lent spell ; 9) 








what is this cold world to 


us Mid 


such a fate as ours ? A 


shadow on life’s sun -- ny path, A blight on 














( CALANDO. 





flowers: 





My own one! my own one ! 


My own one! imy own one ! 
When I wooed with song and vow, 


Though thy beauty woke my spirit’s pride j 
Thou wert not so dear as now : 
I loved thee then that others praised 
The charms which I had won ; 
But now, when they forget to gaze, 
'T is for thyself alone, | 


Though thy beauty may decay, 

Still the flowery fetters round my heart 
Can ne’er be torn away. 

Thine eye may lose its look and light, 
Less lure the world may see ; 

But thou wilt still be fair and dear, 
My own one, unto me, 
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